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PREFACE. 



So much has been written on the life 
and works of Burns, that it may well 
seem to most readers as if no more 
remains to be said. It is not for the 
purpose of adding any new facts, 
hitherto unknown to the biographers, 
that the few pages following have 
been written, but to clear away certain 
fabulous legends which have sprung 
up in connection with the great poet. 
The writer pretends to no advan- 
tage over other authors for this pur- 
pose, except the very important one 
of having enjoyed many years of the 
most loving intimacy with some of 
the immediate descendants of one of 
the characters described by Burns, as 
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iv PREFACE, 

well as with other relatives and friends 
of the same person — all of whom 
knew him intimately. The generation 
who had the privilege of knowing 
personally the venerable Dr. Dal- 
rymple, and who were also acquainted 
with his colleague, Dr. MacGill, has 
passed away, and we now possess only 
tradition. But the tradition derived 
immediately from those who lived 
through the time has still a value, and 
when another generation has gone it 
may be lost. 

It seemed, therefore, a duty incum- 
bent on one who knows the truth 
from the most trustworthy informa- 
tion to relate the simple facts. All 
students of history know well how 
facts connected with remarkable men 
become distorted and changed by 
passing from mouth to mouth, and 
even by degrees begin to be mixed 
up with fable, so that with much 
laborious examination of old docu- 
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PREFACE, V 

ments, it is still difficult to arrive at a 
truthful estimate of historical char- 
acters. 

Such men are often led by innate 
force of character to act a part in life 
which brings them enemies as well as 
friends and admirers ; the former 
finding out and exaggerating all 
faults, and too willing to listen to all 
evil reports ; the latter often too 
willing to hide or extenuate all fail- 
ings. In this way, after the lapse of 
centuries, dust and rubbish gather 
round a great man's history, as they 
have around the wonderful statues 
and temples of Greece and Rome. 

We are only one century removed 
from the days when Burns first became 
famous, yet even in that time gross 
falsehoods had already arisen in con- 
nection with his history, which, instead 
of being in recent days corrected or 
dropped, have been repeated even with 
exaggeration. It was this which made 
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the writer feel that she owed a duty, 
not only to the memory of others justly 
entitled to respect, but also to that of 
the great poet who, erring as he was, 
has been much misunderstood. 

No desire has been felt to conceal 
or disguise the sad errors of the poet, 
even had it been possible to do so. 
Truth alone has been the aim of the 
present writing. 

This is enough in the way of ex- 
planation ; the motive of writing will 
be still more clear to anyone who 
is willing to take the trouble to read 
the following pages. 
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ROBERT BURNS: 

HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER, 



I. Bums and Church Parties in 

Scotland, 

It is now nearly a century since the 
works of Robert Burns were first 
printed, and he was recognised as a 
true poet. Since then many poets of 
greater or less merit have had their 
day of public favour, and are for- 
gotten ; while he has not only re- 
tained his place in the hearts of his 
countrymen — the Lowland Scotch — 
but has even gained fame year by 
year, extending to every part of the 
world where the English language is 
spoken. 

I 
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2 ROBERT BURNS, 

This vitality of his memory is a 
remarkable fact. It appears more won- 
derful the more we consider his life, 
all the circumstances of which seemed 
fitted to crush any possibility of fame. 

He was bom a peasant, and it was 
his lot to have more than the ordinary 
toil of a peasant-boy. His young life 
was a constant struggle with adverse 
circumstances ; and he died at thirty- 
seven years of age. Besides, he 
generally wrote in the Scottish dialect, 
so that there is a difficulty in the way 
of the great majority of English 
readers. Add to this, that some of 
his most powerful poems are satires 
directed against a religious party, then 
and still strong in Scotland ; and what 
IS, justly, still more damaging to his 
reputation, his brief career was un- 
happily stained with faults so serious 
that his greatest admirers can only 
confess and lament them. 

How, then, are we to explain this 
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undying and still increasing fame? 
He had, no doubt, a very high and 
peculiar gift of genius — that mys- 
terious power so difficult to under- 
stand or define. But there was more. 
Notwithstanding his grievous sins, 
there was a moral greatness ; a truth- 
fulness that scorned all disguises ; a 
love of what is good and true, pure 
and gentle, which commanded affec- 
tion and respect. These character- 
istics appear in his poems, and even 
in the biographies; but they would 
appear more distinctly had he not in- 
curred the resentment of a party in 
the Church of Scotland, by whom he 
was misrepresented, in order to blunt 
the edge of the withering satires he 
directed against some of them. 

To understand Burns's character, as 
seen in his works, particularly in 
those satirical poems, it is necessary 
to know something of the parties in 
the Church of Scotland in his day. 

1—2 
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Few people, even in Scotland, are 
fully informed on the subject ; still 
fewer know anything of the cases in 
the Presbytery of Ayr, and in the 
parish of Mauchline, which roused the 
poet's indignation, and prompted his 
genius to express it. And if in Scot- 
land there is much ignorance, it is 
only natural that in England — a land 
which knows nothing of Presbyteries 
and Kirk Sessions, and nothing of the 
social condition of Ayrshire in the last 
century — there should be still more. 

Two great parties divided the 
Church, not only in Burns's day, but 
more or less from the reign of William 
III., who, by the Revolution Settle- 
ment, as it is called, made the Presby- 
terian the established religion of 
Scotland. The party known in 
Burns's writings as the " Auld Light '* 
were the descendants or representatives 
of the old Covenanters, whose memory 
is yet cherished as persecuted martyrs ; 
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and certainly there were among them 
many heroes and patriots of whom 
any country might well be proud. But 
in Bums*s time persecution had long 
ceased, and with it the heroism and 
many of the best qualities of the 
martyrs, and the party only inherited 
a strong Calvinism, which sanctioned 
a tyranny of the clergy and elders in 
each parish over the parishioners in 
many small matters, now believed to 
be innocent or unimportant. 

The other party, called the " New 
Light,'* or Moderates, were not imbued 
with the Calvinistic doctrine and spirit; 
they conscientiously believed that 
Christians, lay or clerical, had no right 
to lay down the law to their brethren 
in matters of faith and practice. In 
that party itself there were some 
differences of opinion, which, however, 
did not lead to any serious divisions, 
as they all agreed that a clergyman's 
duty was limited to recommending, 
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in minor matters, what he believed to 
be good and right and favourable to 
religion and morality — and the duty 
of his Kirk Session, as it is called in 
Scotland (a committee of elders and 
deacons), was only to assist him in 
knowing his parishioners and their 
wants, both spiritual and temporal^ in 
attending to their instruction, helping 
them in some of their difficulties, and 
sympathizing with them in every way. 
In Church politics the "Auld Light," 
or Calvinistic party, were strongly 
against patronage, a subject which, 
even till during nearly the first half of 
the present century continued to 
agitate the Church, and was the main 
cause of that split which resulted in 
the birth of the Free Church. That 
enmity to patronage Burns and the 
Moderates did not share : many allu- 
sions to it appear in his writings. 
His sympathies went naturally with 
the Moderates, his early training 
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under his father and his natural 
independence of mind both leading' 
in the same direction. 

The two ministers of Ayr were 
both of the Moderate party. One of 
them, Dr. Macgill, had written a book 
which some of the other party con- 
sidered heretical, and brought under 
the notice of the Church courts. 
The Presbytery kept the matter in 
debate for some time, and in the end 
some sort of submission or explana- 
tion was made by the accused. 

Besides the petty persecution bf 
this clergyman, there was another of 
a layman — Burns's kind friend and 
landlord, Gavin Hamilton. It was 
for such offences as absence from 
church on two or three Sundays, 
neglect of family worship (on which 
subject the Kirk Session of Mauch- 
line called up and questioned some of 
his servants), violation of the Sabbath 
by some small domestic act, and 
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8 ROBERT BURNS. 

delay in paying a small parish rate. 
There is proof that the party who so 
zealously applied themselves to taking 
the mote out of their brothers' eyes, 
were by no means so anxious to take 
the beam out of their own. After 
Burns's time, some gross scandals 
came out in connection with persons 
he had satirized. One case even came 
before the Presbytery, and was well 
known at the time and place, though 
sought to be concealed after a time. 

It is evident that Burns quite 
understood those whose characters he 
had described, though they had not 
in his day shown fully how much 
they were demoralized. It is, there- 
fore, not wonderful that after his 
death, when the powerful pen could 
no longer wound, those persons found 
it convenient to hide their shame — 
the shame of their party — by repre- 
senting the poet as an irreligious 
writer, actuated only by private 
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grudges and party spites. In this 
way, the biographies have been 
vitiated by the authors getting all 
their information concerning this part 
of the poet's history from unscrupulous 
persons, who mixed up falsehoods 
with exaggerated truths, so injuring 
the characters, not only of the poet, 
but of some of the Moderates who 
were among the purest and best of 
the clergy or laity of the time. 

2. Mis-statements of Burns's Bio- 
graphers. 

It may here be important to give 
a few examples of the way in which 
most biographies and articles on 
Burns have been thus falsely coloured. 
Currie, his first biographer, has always 
been believed to have done his work 
truthfully, and in an appreciative 
spirit ; but he was trammelled by 
considerations arising from the cir- 
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10 ROBERT BURNS. 

cumstances in which he was placed. 
He wrote immediately after the poet's 
death, and with the purpose of raising, 
by the sale of the work, a little fund 
to help the poor widow and her 
fatherless infants. There were also 
some persons then living who might 
have been hurt or offended by allu- 
sions to individuals noticed in the 
satires ; it was therefore necessary, for 
the sake of delicacy, as well as for the 
success of the work, to suppress much 
which, for the poet's justification, it 
would have been important to reveal. 
After about thirty years, the "Life"* 
by Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir 
Walter Scott, appeared. He was a 
graceful and interesting writer, but he 
laboured under the disadvantage of 
knowing very little of Ayrshire, es- 
pecially in Burns's time, and therefore 
depending much on second-hand in- 

♦ *' The Life of Robert Bums," by J. G. Lock- 
hart, D.C.L. 
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formation, as shall presently appear. 
The Auld Light party had meantime 
grown stronger, and it is only too 
clear to those who know something 
of Burns's time and country, that this 
author had obtained much of his 
information from them. Other bi- 
ographers have adopted the same 
false views, and even the best are not 
altogether fair to the poet and some 
of his contemporaries. But Lockhart 
has been, without much blame to 
himself, a main means of handing 
down the misrepresentations to our 
time. Quite recently, a short " Life 
of Burns/' by the late Principal 
Shairp,* follows Lockhart very 
closely, and it is to be regretted that 
in a cheap form so many false and 
injurious representations have been 
further scattered about. An extract 

* ** Robert Burns," by Principal Shairp, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Series 
" English Men of Letters," edited by John Morley. 
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from the last-named work will put 
these misstatements in a convenient 
form : 

"The collision with the ministers 
and Kirk Session of his parish, and the 
bitter feelings it engendered in his 
rebellious bosom, at once ' launched 
Burns into the troubled sea of religious 
controversy that was at that time 
raging all around him. 



" All Burns's instincts would natu- 
rally have been on the side of those 
who wished to resist patronage and to 
* CO we the lairds,' had not his natural ten- 
dency been counteracted by a stronger 
bias drawing him in an opposite direc- 
tion. The Auld Lights, though demo- 
crats in Church politics, were upholders 
of that strict Church discipline under 
which he was smarting ; and to this 
party belonged his own minister, who 
had brought that discfpline to bear 
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Upon him. Burns, therefore, naturally 
threw himself into the arms of the 
opposite, or New Light, party, who 
were more easy in their life and in 
their doctrine." 

On this passage the first remark to 
be made is, that Burns's early educa- 
tion did not predispose him in favour 
of the Auld Lights, or Calvinists. 
His father's views are known to have 
been quite opposed to that system. 
This, indeed, Lockhart also says.* It 
is besides to be noticed that the 
satirical poems were nearly all written 
in 1785, fully a year before the Church 
discipline brought upon the poet by 
Mr. Auld. In the late reprint of 
Lockhart, with notes by William Scott 
Douglas, this mistake is corrected. 
There was some confusion in the 
mind of Mr.Lockhart or his informant, 
caused by an earlier story of a pen- 

* Lockhart's "Life," with Douglas's notes, 
1882, p. 54. 
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ance in Church — a previous event in 
the sad history of the poet's errors ; 
but that penance was neither in 
Mauchline, nor instituted by Mr. Auld. 
This shows how little confidence can 
be placed in many of the statements 
which have found a place in the biogra- 
phies. On a third part of the passage, 
describing the New Light party as 
** more easy in their life and in their 
doctrine," it is enough to refer to what 
has been said as to scandals attached 
to the character of some of the Cal- 
vinistic party, and to say that, if being 
"easy in their life" means that the 
Moderate party were lax in moral 
principle, it is false. In any large 
party there may be men who are not 
good specimens of their party, and do 
it no credit ; but that, as a party, the 
Moderates were loose in morality, 
especially as compared with their 
opponents, is quite false. They were, 
on the contrary, much superior to the 
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others in cultivation of mind, refine- 
ment of manners, and Christian 
earnestness, piety, and charity. Of 
the truth of this statement there is 
sufficient evidence in existence. Some 
who were living a few years ago could 
testify to the truth of Burns's por- 
traits of individuals of that party, 
particularly of "Dalrymple mild," 
whose *' heart," he says, "was like a 
child, and his life like the new-driven 
snaw." 

But ever since Burns's day, it has 
been felt by the descendants and suc- 
cessors of the Moderates, that to 
defend effectually the poet and his less 
celebrated but purer contemporaries 
would open up old controversies, and 
bring to light painful facts which had 
been long forgotten. If at this late 
day these must still be alluded to, 
the blame is with those who continue 
thoughtlessly to repeat calumnies in- 
jurious to the memories of the dead, 
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and insulting to their living descen- 
dants. 

Principal Shairp goes on : " This 
large and growing section of ministers 
were deeply imbued with rationalism, 
or, as they then called it, * common- 
sense,' in the light of which they pared 
away from religion all that was mys- 
terious or supernatural. Some of them 
were said to be Socinians, or even pure 
Deists ; most of them shone less in 
the pulpit than at the festive board. 
With such men a person in Burns's 
then state of mind would readily 
sympathize, and they received him 
with open arms. Nothing could have 
been more unfortunate than that in this 
crisis of his career he should have 
fallen into intimacy with those hard- 
headed but coarse-minded men. They 
were the first persons of any preten- 
sion to scholarly education with whom 
he had mingled freely. He amused 
them with the sallies of his wit and 
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sarcasm, and astonished them with 
his keen insight and vigorous powers 
of reasoning. They abetted those 
very tendencies in his nature which 
required to be checked ; their counten- 
ance^ . . . would stimulate to still 
wilder recklessness whatever profanity 
he might be tempted to indulge in. 
When he let loose his shafts of satire 
against their stricter brethren, those 
New Light ministers heartily ap- 
plauded him, and hounded him on to 
still more daring assaults. He had 
not only his own quarrel with his 
parish minister and the stricter clergy 
to revenge, but the quarrel also of his 
friend and landlord, Gavin Hamilton, a 
country lawyer, who had fallen under 
Church censure for neglect of Church 
ordinances," etc. 

Of all the statements in this quota- 
tion (gathered, no doubt, from former 
memoirs and traditions, besides Lock- 
hart's) scarcely one is at all supported 

2 
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by the evidence of the poet himself 
in his autobiographical letter to Dr. 
Moore, or his brother Gilbert's 
writing after his death. These docu- 
ments have not a word about the 
moderate clergy receiving th^ poet 
"with open arms," or in any way 
encouraging his " profanity," or 
"hounding him on to more daring 
assaults." In short, there is no indi- 
cation of his being much, if at all, in 
their company ; while, had he been, 
especially had he been frequently, 
there is no apparent motive for him 
to have concealed the fact,, but every 
reason to think he would have been 
proud of the notice of men he evi- 
dently admired. Both brothers give 
some account of his moral fall, which 
they agree in attributing to com- 
panions of loose life — not clergymen 
of any school of thought. The only 
shadow of support for this story of 
Burns " amusing ^^ the clergymen with 
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*' wit and sarcasm " is his statement 
that, "With a certain portion of 
the clergy, as well as laity, it met 
with a roar of applause." The 
piece of which this is said was 
" The . Twa Herds," which he de- 
scribes as "a burlesque lamentation 
on a quarrel between two reverend 
Calvinists." 

We may be allowed to say that if 
two reverend Calvinists so far forgot 
Christian dignity and decency as to 
quarrel in the way described by 
Burns, it was neither wonderful nor 
very wicked in the brethren to be 
amused by the satire on them — not, 
be it observed, on religion or anything 
suggesting religion. The poet does 
not say he was present at the " roars 
of applause ;" and this silence goes 
far to prove he was not. There are 
other proofs that all this story of the 
clergy receiving and applauding the 
poet is fabulous. 

2 — 2 
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3. Further Distortions of the Truth. 

In quoting another passage, this 
time from Lockhart, some remarks 
may be made tending to show still 
more clearly the truth of the latter 
assertion. The quotation is as fol- 
lows : 

" It is impossible to look back now to 
the civil war which then raged among 
the churchmen in the west of Scot- 
land, without confessing that on either 
side there was much to regret, and 
not a little to blame. Proud and 
haughty spirits were unfortunately 
opposed to each other ; and in the 
superabundant display of zeal as to 
doctrinal points, neither party seems 
to have mingled much of the charity 
of the Christian temper. The whole 
exhibition was most unlovely .... 
acted unfavourably on many minds 
... in the, at best, unsettled state of 
Burns' principles ; the unhappy effect 
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must have been powerful indeed on 
him." 

Then follow the names of Drs. 
Macgill and Dalrymple, and a short 
account of the Ayr controversy about 
Dr. Macgill's work. Of course, the 
whole account is calculated, and in- 
deed intended, to convey the idea 
that these gentlemen were of the 
" proud and haughty " spirits without 
charity, and, in short, that the fault 
was on both sides. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. 

"Dalrymple mild," who well merited 
that description, is known to have had 
very strong objections to controversy, 
trusting to the power of Christian 
truth to stand by its own strength. 
Dr. Macgill was the person who, by 
publishing a book, unfortunately was 
the cause of the "civil war" ; but the ag- 
gressors and persecutors were the Auld 
Light party, who fancied they found 
somethingheretical in the book. Those 
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who, like Burns, sympathised with 
the author, were not merely influenced 
by doctrinal agreement, if by that ; 
it was sympathy with a man of some 
learning, pure life, and amiable cha- 
racter, in suffering a harassing per- 
secution from men who were everyway 
his inferiors, and quite unable to ap- 
preciate him. Lockhart, indeed, gives 
a sufficiently strong picture of the 
harsh and tyrannical character of 
these men ; but he too easily takes 
for granted that the opposite party 
were equally to blame. His own 
good sense, besides, probably, his 
want of real sympathy with the 
Calvinists, enabled him to see fully 
their tyrannical ways ; which he 
justly describes as being equal to the 
tyranny exercised by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood before the Re- 
formation. He also describes them 
as relentless inquisitors, full of Phari- 
saical self-conceit, and of coarse and 
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repulsive manners.* Yet he credits 
them with some " admirable qualities, 
concealed under this ungainly ex- 
terior;" but does not tell what these 
admirable qualities were. 

Perhaps the following passage is 
intended to convey this information 
in an obscure hint — a hint conveying 
an implied censure upon the Mode- 
rates at the same time : 

"Their bitterest enemies" (the 
Auld Lights are here alluded to) 
" dared not, at least, to bring against 
them . . . charges of that heinous 



* If any doubt be felt as to the faithfulness of 
Lockhart*s representation, the reader may consult 
a very interesting work lately published by the 
Rev. Andrew Edgar, the present minister of 
Mauchline — the parish which is interesting by 
being that of Burns at the time of his sins and 
penitence, and by being the scene of the " Holy 
Fair." The work is "Old Church Life in Scot- 
land," published by Alexander Gardner, Paisley, 
and 12, Paternoster Row, London, 1885. On 
this subject the three lectures on ** Church Disci- 
pline in Olden Times " may be particularly re- 
ferred to. 
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sort, which they fearlessly, and I fear 
justly, preferred against their an- 
tagonists. No one ever accused 
them of signing the Articles, ad- 
ministering the Sacraments, and eating 
the bread of a Church whose funda- 
mental doctrines they disbelieved, and, 
by insinuation at least, disavowed/^ 

The plain reason why this accusa- 
tion was never made at the time is 
that there were no "bitter enemies" on 
the other side : these enemies are 
among the numerous phantoms ap- 
pearing in the fictions which have 
been wrought into the history of 
Burns. The gentle and Christian 
temper of the persecuted Macgill 
and his friends prevented bitter 
enmities. All the bitterness was on 
the persecuting side. It is full time 
now, when the party strife of that 
period is a century old, to make the 
accusation which delicacy and Chris- 
tian dignity prevented the aggrieved 
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party from throwing back indignantly 
to their assailants. In most Christian 
Churches the doctrines of the New 
Testament are considered " funda- 
mental." There is a passage* in the 
writings of the great Apostle Paul in 
which he names a number of what he 
calls " works of the flesh," of which 
he says, very emphatically, that "they 
which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God." 

There are many other passages to 
the same purpose, and, particularly 
in "bishops," or those appointed to 
any authority in the Churches, is 
purity from these " works of the 
flesh " required. The meaning of 
these passages is quite clear; but that 
Calvinistic party can be accused, if 
we judge of the conduct of not a few 
among them, of abetting and approv- 
ing of one false guide, who signed 

* Galatians v. 19-21. 
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the Articles, administered the Sacra- 
ments, and ate the bread of a Church 
whose fundamental doctrines, judging 
by his conduct, he disbelieved.* 

The accusation against the Mode- 
rate party had to be greatly made up 
from falsehoods, such as some in 
the preceding quotation : That " they 
pared away from religion all that 
was mysterious and supernatural, 
were said to be Socinians, or even pure 
Deists," and to have "shone less in 
the pulpit than at the festive board/' 
These are gross falsehoods, at least 
as regards the two ministers of Ayr 
mentioned by Lockhart, who were 
among the most prominent of the 
Moderates. It will be observed that 
the last of the accusations is so 
worded as to mean, if so intended. 



* The records of a large parish in the Ayr 
Presbytery would, if investigated, reveal a scandal, 
well known at the time, though for some time 
past nearly forgotten. 
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nothing more than that the clergy- 
men spoken of were very hospitable 
and agreeable, and not very eloquent 
in the pulpit. But it is clear that 
more is meant, indirectly, to be con- 
veyed ; probably, that they were 
more devoted to the pleasures of the 
ta}>le than to the duties of their call- 
ing. It is in this sense that these 
words must be called a wicked false- 
hood. Mr. Lockhart is not accused 
of inventing the falsehoods here 
noted ; but it is not easy to clear him 
from accepting his information too 
carelessly from those he knew to be 
animated by a tyrannical and Phari- 
saical spirit, and self-conceit (his own 
description), and of believing it all 
without sifting. He could not fail to 
see that in their keen party feeling 
they had a strong motive to represent 
their opponents in the worst light, 
even if he did not think them capable 
of creating absolute falsehoods. It 



r 
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may easily be seen that if any of the 
gentlemen so calumniated had led an 
immoral life in any way, the calumni- 
ators would eagerly have seized upon 
the ugly fact ; so their testimony to 
the purity of the lives of these clergy- 
men is valuable. They did their 
worst, which was to point insinuations 
and doubtful expressions which could 
easily convey injurious imputations; 
but which could, if necessary, be ex- 
plained away, so as to mean little or 
nothing. . 

4. The Ministers of Ayr and other 

Friends, 

The truth is, that these two gentle- 
men were earnest Christian ministers, 
devoted to their duties, both in and 
out of the pulpit. They knew all 
their parishioners, sympathized with 
them, instructed the young, and helped 
the poor. Dr. Dalrymple, with a large 
family and small income, gave much 
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to thp poor, SO his " festive board " 
had to be very simple, as it was strictly 
temperate, though a stranger was sure 
of a kind welcome. These colleagues 
were united by a very close friendship 
and affection; they were much be- 
loved and revered and, in their time, 
no one could dare to speak against 
thfem. Dr. Macgill was a cultivated 
man, and a scholar, but not so good 
a speaker : his manner did not at 
once interest the hearer, though it 
was said by good judges his sermons 
were excellent. Dr. Dalrymple, on 
the contrary, won all hearts by his 
warm and affectionate manner. 

Dr. Dalrymple baptized the infant 
Burns ; but when the child was still 
young, the family left the near neigh- 
bourhood of Ayr, so there is no evidence 
that there was any intimate acquaint- 
ance, in a more mature age, between 
the minister and the poet, unless Burns' 
opinion of Dr. Dalrymple, already 
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quoted, can be taken as an indication 
that there was. That opinion may 
have been founded only on what he 
knew of his reputation in that parish 
and country-side, but it is also pro- 
bable that he had, at least occasion- 
ally, been present at his church ser- 
vices, and may, at times, have seen a 
little of him privately. But he cer- 
tainly had very little, if any, personal 
intercourse. It might have been happy 
for him if he had, in early manhood, 
been a parishioner of this exemplary 
man, so pure and charitable in his 
life ; his gentler sway and kind advice 
might have saved Burns from some of 
his unhappy errors, and guided him 
in some of his difficulties. In this 
way the instructions of the admirable 
and truly pious father might have 
been powerfully assisted in the way 
they ought to have been. The minis- 
ter of the parish would, in that case, 
have added to a similar example of 
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a pure Christian life, the charm of 
mental culture and refinement — a 
charm which Burns showed he felt 
very deeply when he happened, as he 
frequently did, to meet with it. But 
his misfortune was not to meet with 
it at such an early age, as to keep the 
model of a Christian gentleman con- 
stantly before him, so as to be suf- 
ficiently impressed to save him from 
finding pleasure in the company of 
smugglers and loose companions. 

A few lines were written on the 
death of Dr. Dalrymple in 18 14, 
which show the estimation in which 
the aged clergyman was held. They 
are by the Rev. Hamilton Paul — a 
gentleman very well remembered in 
the West of Scotland, who was then 
a young man, not yet ordained. They 
faithfully represent the character of 
the good old man, as attested by 
many who remembered him, of whom 
few, if any, now survive. 
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" I weep not youth, untimely snatched away, 
I weep not beauty's premature decay ; 
Thy form, Dalrymple, stretched upon the bier. 
Claims not the mournful, but the pious tear — 
Such tears the darling son of Israel shed. 
When, full of years, the patriarch lay dead. 
Beloved of heaven, thy path was like the light 
That shines with still increasing splendour bright 
From where the sun darts his first trembling ray 
To where he pours forth the full tide of day. 
Where'er thy footsteps marked the favoured ground 
Thy smile diffused a Paradise around. 
Thy prayers and alms ascended to the skies 
Like the sweet incense of a sacrifice. 
Unheard the suppliant never left thy door ; 
Thy rich reward, the blessing of the poor. 
In thee the charities rejoiced to blend 
Of pastor, parent, husband, brother, friend ; 
And when the pressure of protracted age 
Impaired thine action on this earthly stage ; 
When the meridian glories of the sky 
Failed to engage and to delight thine eye ; 
When music's charms, e*erwhile to thee so dear. 
Ceased to attract and to enchant thine ear — 
Though still thy flock proved objects of thy love, 
Thy sweetest converse was with heaven above ; 
Till, fond a life of purity to close, 
Thy soul in Jesus* bosom sought repose." 

It is believed there was no flattery 
in this picture. Many persons not long 
since deceased have borne witness to its 
truth. Gilbert Burns bears testimony to 
the great veneration in which Dr. Dal- 
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rymple was held, saying — in reference 
to Mr. Murdoch, the respected teacher 
of the brothers, Robert and Gilbert 
Burns — ^that, on one occasion, when a 
little under the influence of liquor, he 
had said something supposed to be 
disrespectful of Dr. Dalrymple. Gil- 
bert Burns' remark is that, in Ayr, he 
flight as well "have spoken blas- 
phemy." Accordingly Mr. Murdoch 
thought it expedient to leave that 
town.* 

* See Chambers's ** Life and Works of Robert 
Bums," voL i. p. 21 — Gilbert Bums's narrative 
quoted. Attention may here be called to the 
manner in which the writer makes this state- 
ment. The fact tliat Murdoch's imprudent 
speech was made under the influence of liquor is 
stated without blaming him — indeed, rather as an 
excuse for his conduct. This was the ordinary 
feeling, at that time, regarding some degree of 
excess, even in company higher in position than 
that of Bums and his young companions. In 
commenting upon the character of the youthful 
poet, this difference between the habits of his 
time and those prevailing at present is too little 
taken into account. 

A century ago, a little after-dinner " elevation " 
was not felt to be inconsistent with the character 
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Dr. Daliymple died at about ninety- 
one years of age. For some years 
before he was afflicted both with 
increasing loss of sight and deafness, 
which privations he is said to have 
borne with perfect resignation and 
cheerfulness, so that to write for him 
and read to him was felt by his 
children and grandchildren to be a 
happy privilege, though reading be- 
came difficult and fatiguing. He has 
numerous descendants now alive, but 
none bearing his family name, all 
being descended from two daughters. 
His only son died in youth, and of 
nine daughters, five died in childhood 
and infancy. 

In his later years he had an assistant 
in his ministry, but he continued to 
preach frequently even after he had 
to be led by a young grandson to 
church, and to the steps of the pulpit 

of a gentleman — ^indeed, a gentleman who never 
gave way at all to convivudity was quite excep- 
tional. 
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So much was he beloved that, in 
spite of increasing infirmities, he was 
much in request to marry and baptize 
in his parish. 

It is related of him that when, 
owing to his infirmities, his family 
expressed anxiety about his walking 
about alone, he laughed at their fears, 
saying every one knew him well, and 
**ony wean of ten years auld would 
take his hand, and lead him out of 
the way of a horse/' 

The Rev. George Laurie of Loudon, 
is another clergyman of the moderate 
school, of whom it may be said it was 
a misfortune to the poet hot to have 
known him intimately at an early 
age. One visit he paid to that gentle- 
man's house, where|he spent a happy 
evening of innocent enjoyment, seems 
to have made a deep impression on 
his mind. It shows how different his 
life might have been if his earliest 
companions and friends had been 

3—2 
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pure and refined, his pleasures inno- 
cent and improving, and his parish 
minister one whose true and earnest 
religious faith enabled him to sym- 
pathise with the young, and so fitted 
him to guide them in the difficulties 
and dangers which beset the path of 
all, especially of those most highly 
gifted. One of the young ladies of 
the manse played the spinnet to 
Burns — ^the small and simple form of 
the pianoforte known a century ago — 
which instrument he had never heard 
before. He told her she knew the 
magic way to a poet's heart. He was 
accommodated for the night in the 
hospitable manse, and left in his bed- 
room the following lines : 

O Thou dread Power, Who reign^st above, 

I know Thou wilt me hear, 
When for this scene of peace and love 

I make my prayer sincere. 

The hoary sire, the mortal stroke 
Long, long be pleased to spare, 

To bless his filial little flock, 
And show what good men are. 
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She who her lovely offspring eyes, 

"With tender hopes and fears, 
Oh, bless her with a mother's jojrs, 

But spare a mother*s tears ! 

Their hope, their stay, their darling youth, 

In manhood's dawning blush — 
Bless him. Thou God of love and truth, 

Up to a parent's wish ! 

The beauteous seraph sister band 

With earnest tears I pray ; 
Thou know'st the snares on every hand ; 

Guide Thou their steps alway. 

When soon or late they reach that coast, 

O'er life's rough ocean driven. 
May they rejoice, no wanderer lost ; 

A family in heaven ! 

The minister of Loudon was a 
friend of the historian Robertson, in 
Edinburgh, as well as of other distin- 
guished men of his time — among 
others, of Dr. Thomas Blacklock, who 
had been blind from infancy, but who 
was a clergyman and a man of literary 
taste, and much cultivation. His in- 
firmity had caused him a disappoint- 
ment in a ministerial charge, and " he 
had settled into a humble, but respect- 
able mode of living as keeper of a 
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boarding establishment for young men 
attending school or college/'"^ He 
lived in the outskirts of Edinburgh, 
and is described by those who knew 
him as a most benevolent and amiable 
man, doing good in a quiet and un- 
pretending way. To him, Mr. Laurie 
sent Burns' poems, soon after their 
first publication, asking his opinion of 
them. Dr. Blacklock's answer is as 
follows : 

" Edinburgh, 

" Sept, a^h, 1816. 

" Rev. and Dear Sir, 

"I ought to have acknow- 
ledged your favour long ago, not only 
as a testimony of your kind remem- 
brance, but as it gave me an oppor- 
tunity of sharing one of the finest, 
and perhaps one of the most genuine 
entertainments of which the human 
mind is susceptible. . . . Many in- 
stances have I seen of Nature's force, 

* Chambers's " Life." 
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or beneficence, exerted under numer- 
ous and formidable disadvantages, but 
none equal to that with which you 
have been kind enough to present me. 
There is a pathos and delicacy in his 
serious poems, a vein of wit and 
humour in those of a more festive 
turn, which cannot be too much ad- 
mired, or too warmly approved ; and 
I think I shall never open the book 
without feeling my astonishment 
renewed and increased. 

" Mr. Stewart, Professor of Morals 
in this University, had formerly read 
me three of the poems, and I had 
desired him to get my name inserted 
among the subscribers — but whether 
this was done or not I never could 
learn. I have little intercourse with 
Dr. Blair, but will take care to have 
the poems communicated to him by 
the intervention of some mutual 
friend. It has been told me by a 
gentleman, to whom I showed the 
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performances, and who sought a copy 
with dih'gence and ardour, that the 
whole impression is already ex- 
hausted. It were, therefore, much to 
be wished, for the sake of the young 
man^ that a second edition, more 
numerous than the former, could im- 
mediately be printed ; as it appears 
certain that its intrinsic merit, and the 
exertion of the author's friends, might 
give it a more universal circulation 
than anything of the kind which has 
been published in my memory. . . . 

" T. Blacklock."* 

This very favourable opinion Mr. 
Laurie immediately conveyed to 
Burns, through his friend, Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton. It came as a ray of hope 
to him, when, in the despair caused by 

* The whole narrative of Bums's visit to the 
manse of Loudon, and the Rev. G. Laurie's cor- 
respondence with Dr. Blacklock, is in Chambers's 
" Life and Works of Robert Bums," voL i., p. 299, 
and following. 
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his Sin and poverty combined, he had 
determined to go to the West Indies. 
In consequence of this new hope he 
abandoned that design and went to 
Edinburgh. 

5. Bums' s Education, 

The anxiety of William Burness 
about his • children's education, is 
shown in his arrangement with some 
neighbours — when a school failed to 
be convenient — to engage a young 
teacher, Mr. John Murdoch, lodging 
him, by turns, in each of their houses. 
He must have been a very intelligent 
teacher, especially for that time, and 
was evidently deeply interested in his 
pupils, as well as in their worthy 
parents. He says : " In this mean 
cottage, of which I was myself at 
times an inhabitant, I really believe 
there dwelt a larger portion of content 
than in any palace in Europe. The 
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* Cottar's Saturday Night ' will give 
some idea of the temper and manners 
that prevailed there." That well- 
known poem not only gives an idea of 
the " temper and manners" of Burns's 
early home, but it shows how deeply 
its lessons of piety had been impressed 
upon his heart. Deep feeling alone 
could have traced that vivid picture. 

In connection with this subject 
Lockhart says : " That the same man 
should have produced the * Cottar's 
Saturday Night ' and the * Holy 
Fair ' about the same time will ever 
continue to move wonder and regret." 
There seems little cause for wonder, 
at least. It was perfectly natural that 
the man who was so deeply impressed 
by his father's earnest, unaffected 
piety should be wounded and irritated 
to see a solemn Christian celebration 
used as an opportunity for idle talk- 
ing, eating, drinking, and flirtation. 
Another remark of this author shows 
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how entirely he failed to understand 
the poet on the best and purest side 
of his character, and had been led by 
those who were interested in mis- 
representing him, is the following : 

" The family prayers of the Satur- 
day night, and the rural celebration 
of the Eucharist are parts of the same 
system — the system which has made 
the people of Scotland what they are, 
and what, it is to be hoped, they will 
continue to be." 

We are not informed in what par- 
ticulars it is hoped the people of Scot- 
land will continue the same. We 
gladly agree that they have many 
fine qualities ; but, like other nations, 
they have human failings. It is pos- 
sible that a " system " which has 
made them " what they are " may not 
be perfect ; it may even have con- 
firmed some of their failings as well 
as their virtues. It is no calumny 
to say that there is drunkenness in 
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their midst : many of their spiritual 
guides say so every day. It also seeitis 
not only likely but certain that these 
rural Communions encouraged drink- 
ing, for on such occasions people 
attended from neighbouring parishes, 
walking or riding many milesj the 
refreshment at the " ^^^2:«^^-house " 
thus becoming a necessity ; and the 
liquor, of course, would not be want- 
ing, as Burns's picture shows. It 
would also seem very natural that a 
vast assemblage, much too numerous 
for the church to contain, gathered in 
groups in the churchyard, and, treated 
to open-air preachings and prayers, 
should often be more disposed to chat 
and gossip than to attend to devo- 
tions. There are other testimonies 
that this was the case besides that of 
Bums ; indeed, it is not denied. But 
there are Pharisees among the Scotch, 
as there were among the ancient 
Jews — who, like them, have a "sys- 
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tern" too perfect to be disturbed. 
The passage quoted looks very much 
as if dictated by modern Pharisees, 
the more so that Mr. Lockhart, 
though a son of the Scottish Church, 
became an Episcopalian ; so he would 
appear not to have found that Church 
so absolutely perfect as to be beyond 
improvement. 

Again, what was the "system*' 
which Burns attacked ? Not a word 
does he say in the "Holy Fair" about 
the holy ordinance, which was sup- 
posed to be the motive of this assem- 
blage. The poem described only the 
abuses connected with it, which, as 
well as the immense crowd itself, 
formed no part of the system of the 
Church of Scotland. It is believed 
there is now no parish in Scotland 
where the Communion is conducted 
exactly in the way described by 
Burns, and for that important im- 
provement (accomplished, too, with- 
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out disturbance of any " system ") we 
are indebted, at least in part, to 
him* 

His brother Gilbert bears testimony 
to the sobriety and purity of the 
poet's life till his twenty-third year. 
That sobriety must have been very 
strict, almost heroic, when it is known 
that his private expenses during the 
family struggles never exceeded the 
wages allotted to him as a ploughman 
under his father — seven pounds a 
year — from which besideswas deducted 
the value of all the clothing made in 
the household for his use. 

Gilbert also says that during that 
time he was a most delightful com- 
panion in their rural labours, his con- 
versation being very attractive.t This 
has also been observed by others who 
were in company with him. A 

* See Appendix. 

+ Chambers, vol. i. p. 41. Gilbert's narrative 
quoted. 
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relative mentions his kindness and 
consideration for those working under 
him ; and relates that, hearing Gilbert 
speak rather sharply to them, he said, 
** Oh, man, ye are no for young folk !" 
His gentleness to the domestic animals 
was well known ; and his sympathy 
with all animals is shown so well in 
his poems it need only be mentioned. 
It is also on record that the poverty 
and misfortune which this industrious 
family never surmounted^ made it 
seem necessary to employ the poet 
from his thirteenth year on work too 
laborious for that tender age. From 
thirteen to fifteen he is said to have 
done the work of a man, and that 
upon very frugal diet, butcher's meat 
being hardly ever in the house. The 
consequence was that his naturally fine 
constitution was early broken. Besides 
a stoop from the shoulders he was 
subject to severe symptoms, indicating 
irregular action of the heart, and to 
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fits of depression of spirits,''^ pro- 
bably due to that physical cause. All 
this, it must be observed, happened 
long before he left the paths of virtue. 
One of the most untrue things which 
have been said of him is, that his 
very premature death was caused by 
drinking. His propensity to this vice 
cannot, unfortunately, be denied ; but 
it was not a constant habit,t and can 
hardly have been worse than in many 
cases at that period, in which the 
persons lived more than eighty years. 
It was that early drudgery which 
undermined his health — a drudgery, 
too, attended with little hope.J The 

* Letter to his father, December, 1 781, shows 
both his variable health and depression of spirits 
before his fall from virtue. — Chambers, vol. i. p 60. 

+ Life by Chambers, vol. i. p. 41. Gilbert's 
narrative quoted. Also Lockhart (edition 1882), 
quoting Rev. James Gra3r, p. 246. 

X " The great misfortune of my life was to want 
an aim. I had felt early some stirrings of ambi- 
tion, but they were the blind gropings of Homer's 
Cyclops round the walls of his cave." — Bums's 
letter to Ur. Moore — Currie, vol. i., p. 48. 
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necessity for strict economy made the 
family avoid society; and he describes 
their life as " under the cheerless 
gloom of a hermit, and the ceaseless 
moil of a galley-slave/** 

Let any reader pause here to reflect 
upon the situation of this youth at 
the age when it is natural to love 
change and adventure and novelty, as 
well as the companionship of young 
people, when more fortunate lads 
study or work under the bright in- 
spiration of hope, when they are 
anticipating a happy future, perhaps 
a distinguished career. Besides, this 
gifted youth, chained to dull bodily 
toil, had youthful aspirations of more 
than ordinary intensity. He had also 
a dramatic instinct or talent — a love 
of observing and of studying human 
character under all varying aspects— 
which naturally impelled him to seek 

* Life by Chambers, vol. i., p. 29 ; and Currie, 
vol. i., p. 45. 
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society. This propensity can be seen 
in his works. It was also a char- 
acteristic of another great Scotsman 
— Sir Walter Scott — who, placed in 
happier circumstances where he could 
easily gratify his tastes, has left an 
enduring memorial of his genius. But 
Robert Burns was the poor caged 
lark whose instinct was to soar, hope- 
lessly beating his wings against the 
wires of his prison. It speaks very 
highly for his love and obedience to 
his excellent father, and for that 
father's power of inspiring love and 
respect, that the high-spirited boy did 
not break away from the uncongenial 
toil, and rush, penniless as he was, 
into the dangerous world to try his 
fortune. Many have done so with 
less temptation. Only the love which 
united that family to their parents 
and to each other probably prevented 
this. It did not, unhappily, prevent 
a course of sin, much to be lamented; 
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but let it not be forgotten, a course of 
which there were too many examples, 
not only in his own rank of life, but 
among people of higher education. 
Yet writers upon Burns rarely take 
these circumstances into account, and 
all the severe reflections and remarks 
are made upon him, not only for his 
sins, but even more for his ridicule of 
the " Unco guidr It is not even 
hinted that any of the people he 
satirized disgraced religion and de- 
served the exposure, and in this way 
were even in part the cause of ' this 
young man's errors. All the blame of 
injuring and insulting religion is 
thrown upon him, in spite of his own 
emphatic protest to the contrary in 
his Epistle to McMath.* The clergy- 
•man of his own parish, Mr. Auld, is 
said to have been without reproach 
himself; but when the young poet 
had most need of guidance, he showed 

* Chambers's ** Life," vol. i., p. 140. 
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himself utterly unfit to advise the 
young and turn their steps in the 
right way. But Burns was too clear- 
sighted not to see and feel the weak- 
ness and inefficiency of many of the 
spiritual guides of his time, and he ex- 
hibited their weakness to the world. 
The blame should be given to those 
who furnished him with his subjects, 
whose special duty it was to support 
religion and show its. beauty and 
dignity in their lives. Even if the 
famous satires are not always in good 
taste, it must not be forgotten that 
they sprang, not from disbelief in 
religion, but from a very strong and 
true religious feeling. This feeling, 
pervading his whole life amidst all 
its sins and errors, he inherited from 
his pious parents ; and it was warmed 
and fed by loving remembrance of 
their " Saturday nights." Some passages 
in his works also show an acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures which could 
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only be the result of attention and 
habitual reading ; and many other 
passages witness agonies of remorse 
which could only arise from strong 
religious conviction and deep feeling. 

6. His Social Difficulties. 

A characteristic of Burns's life not 
sufficiently observed is, that his great 
gift of genius inevitably isolated him 
in every kind of society, and thus 
beset him with temptations and diffi- 
culties quite peculiar to himself The 
position in which he was born made 
him necessarily, from childhood, the 
companion of boys and girls of the 
poorest class of country labourers. 
He was obliged, by the poverty of his 
family, to work hafd along with these 
— young persons not distinguished, 
as a class, by refined manners or very 
high morality. The education and 
example of the excellent father, no 
doubt, raised his family in a great 
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degree above that class. Still it was 
from among them that, in early 
youth, he had to choose his com- 
panions — he had no other choice. 
He was also so constituted that com- 
panions of some kind he must have. 
His social disposition and. his drama^ 
tic faculty for discerning and por- 
traying human character have already 
been noticed. These, with his ** pas- 
sions wild and strong," had already, 
before his visit to Edinburgh, bound 
him more firmly than ever to those 
of his own rank of life, though, 
strange to say, the ties thus formed 
were not so sacred in the eyes of his 
fellow-countrymen, and even of minis- 
ters of religion, as they certainly 
seemed to himself. 

The case was this.* Burns had 
given his Jean a written declaration 

* The circumstances are fully investigated in a 
privately printed tract entitled " Bums and the 
Ayrshire Moderates," pp. 31-35. A copy of this 
work is in the British Museum. 
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of marriage, which in Scotland is 
sufficient to constitute a legal mar- 
riage, though an irregular one. Her 
father, however, had destroyed, or 
forced her to destroy, that document. 
Of course, this in nowise affected the 
real validity of their union, and one 
might have supposed that a Christian 
minister, at least, would not have lent 
himself to put asunder those who 
were thus joined together. Yet the 
Rev. Mr. Auld and the Mauchline 
Kirk Session actually undertook this 
grave responsibility, and so misled 
the unhappy poet in the matter of 
Christian duty, that they positively 
persuaded him that he was a sinful 
bachelor and not a married man ! 
For it is clear from Burns^s letters 
that it was this belief, and the assur- 
ance that Mr. Auld could give him a 
certificate of being a single man, that 
induced him to undergo the custom- 
ary rebuke in church, administered in 
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those days to persons guilty of in- 
continence.* In his despair at being 
deserted by the woman whom he 
evidently still loved, he accepted a 
humiliation which, he was told, would 
emancipate him from the trammels of 
wedlock, and effectually cancel a bond 
which no one seemed to acknowledge 
but himself. 

In this state of wounded feeling, 
believing himself separated for ever 
from a woman he had loved, and 
spurned by her family, it is not 
wonderful that one so easily swayed 
by passionate emotion was attracted 
by a simple and gentle country-girl, 
whose premature death alone pre- 
vented him from committing, un- 
knowingly, the crime of bigamy. 
Poor young Highland Mary appears 
on the scene, and as suddenly dis- 
appears — a vision, perhaps, the more 

* Letter to Mr. John Richmond in Chambers's 
" Life and Works of Bums," vol, i. p. 271. 
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beautiful from its melancholy ending, 
and the poetic halo with which her 
admirer has invested her memory. 
How deeply her image had sunk into 
his heart he expressed some years 
after her death in the beautiful and 
pathetic lines, " To Mary in Heaven." 
And the strong hold she retained on 
his affections suggests that she was 
one who, under other circumstances, 
might have made his history very 
different from what it actually was. 
That she was, in some respects, 
superior to most of her class, we may 
almost take for granted ; and had 
she been his first love and lived to 
be his wife, she would probably have 
exercised over him a moral influence 
that would have preserved him from 
pollution. We see too little of her 
to have materials for anything more 
than a vague and imperfect image ; 
but the poet's devotion to her memory 
recalls forcibly a beautiful passage in 
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" Old Mortality," where a rough and 
reckless soldier is shown to have been 
cherishing in his secret heart a love 
for an amiable woman who had long 
been dead : 



" I had not wandered wild and wide, 
With such an angel for my guide ; 

epr 



Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me. 
If she had lived, and lived to love me/' 



7. His Reception in Edinburgh. 

The literary coteries in Edinburgh 
have been very unjustly blamed for 
caressing and spoiling the rural poet, 
and then neglecting him. Carlyle, in 
particular, exhausts much eloquence 
on what they neglected to do for 
the poet, accusing them, untruly, of 
amusing themselves with him, and 
then neglecting and forgetting 
him. Instead of that he made 
among them some lifelong friends, 
notably " the noble Earl of Glencairn, 
to whom I owe more than to any 
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man.'* And it is not easy to see what 
more they could have done for him 
than they did. They encouraged him 
to publish the new edition of his 
works, which both established his 
fame and gave him a sum of money, 
very large compared with what he 
had ever possessed, and much needed 
at the time. And let it be remem- 
bered the poet devoted a large part 
of the money to compensate his bro- 
ther for taking charge of their joint- 
stock farm. This use of his means 
he speaks of only as a debt he was 
bound to discharge — he takes no 
credit for generosity. He was too 
high-spirited and proud to accept 
money he had not in any way earned. 
His kind friend George Thomson 
wished to pay him for songs he con- 
tributed to a musical work, but this 
was indignantly refused. It was 

* See letter to Mrs. Dunlop, Chambers's 
"Life," vol. ii., p. 56. 
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plain he could not be helped except 
by getting him some remunerative 
employment. And it is difficult to 
imagine what that could be, especi- 
ally as it was not to be the fruit of 
his Muse. He had no doubt already 
made some money by his poetry, but 
what his spirit revolted at was the 
idea of being a poet to order — a 
salaried poet He must be free, and 
be himself, and under no temptation 
or suspicion of writing to please any- 
one. What, then, could have been 
done for him ? His kind friends got 
him into the Excise. Much indig- 
nation has been expended upon this 
— the only employment that could 
be found for the greatest poet of his 
time. But the indignant critics have 
failed to see the difficulties, or to 
suggest what else could have been 
done. Burns himself was grateful 
for it. He was an isolated being 
among educated people as well as in 
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his own class. His training, mental 
and bodily, had not fitted him for 
any of the ordinary duties of educated 
men. He was not business-like. That 
was more his misfortune than his 
fault. Above his own rank, greatly 
superior to most minds in any rank, 
and for that very reason, he was still 
destined to be an isolated being, and, 
as he himself says, to " want an aim," 
to the last. Moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that the appointment, 
humble as it was, might have opened 
the way to much higher advancement, 
and the poet might ultimately have 
been promoted to a position of con- 
siderable emolument in' the Excise 
service. Nay, his patron, Lord Glen- 
cairn, may have reckoned on his 
power to obtain for him special ad- 
vancement, especially if Burns proved 
(as he did) a good officer; but he 
seems to have spoiled his own chances 
by some indiscreet utterances in which 
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he exhibited a little too much sym- 
pathy with the French Revolution. 
Again, it is to be said that he was 
II received in the Edinburgh society 

with great kindness ; not, as has been 
too frequently asserted, like a pheno- 
51 menon to be exhibited, but as a friend 

; and an equal. Had it not been so, it 

I' is certain that Burns*s sensitive pride 

would have been set against his Edin- 
burgh patrons. And so far from 
being spoiled and flattered* by the 
attention he received, his own manly 
letters show he was not thrown off 
\\ his balance by this flattering recep- 

j! tion, and was quite prepared to find 

\: the interest in him very transient. 

All the remarks of his friends agree 
; that his manner among them was 

^ perfectly easy and unembarrassed, yet 

free from all forwardness. Even when 
he " dinnered wi* a lord," f he is more 

^ ♦ Chambers's " Life," vol. ii., p. 58. 

; t Basil, Lord Daer. Bums's humorous lines 
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delighted with the young nobleman's 
amiable and simple manners than 
with his high rank — '* The rank is but 
the guinea stamp, the man's the 
gowd for a* that/' is the expression of 
his abiding feeling, which saved him 
alike from mean subservience and 
impertinent presumption. Notwith- 
standing his extremely sensitive dig- 
nity, he admires and loves those above 
him in rank, when they treat him with 
respect as well as kindness. 

8. Burns and Clarinda, 

• 

It is also to be remarked how much 
he admired and enjoyed the society of 
educated ladies, and it suggests the 
thought that, had he met with such 
women at an earlier age, and before 
he was pledged to a less cultured girl, 
he might have been saved much sin 



on that subject show both his insight into cha- 
racter, and his respect for any a*bove him in rank 
who were unaffected and amiable. 
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and sorrow. As it was, his enjoy- 
ment of the friendship of an educated 
woman led on to a part of his life very- 
painful to contemplate, even amidst 
so much else that is painful to his 
admirers. This was his friendship 
and correspondence with a woman 
said to be beautiful and still young, 
but who had been married unhappily 
at an early age, and was living separate 
from her husband. It is a sad page 
in the story — humbling to the memory 
of the poet, as well as to that of the 
lady whose celebrity is entirely derived 
from his — that they permitted them- 
selves to use the language of lovers, 
while the one knew herself to be a 
married woman, the other knew that 
he at least ought to have been a 
married man. The excuse or pallia- 
tion of their conduct is that both had 
been cruelly wronged, their lives 
wrecked, so far as this mortal life 
can be. We know what Burns had 
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suffered, from his utterances. Of the 
unhappy " Clarinda " it need only be 
said that, married at seventeen, her 
husband not many years after deserted 
her, leaving her, still young and beauti- 
ful, with three children, and not in any 
way providing for his young wife and 
family. Burns was fascinated by a 
woman possessing attractions, evi- 
dently also with some ability, and 
in education very superior to the 
rustic maidens who had so much 
charmed him in early youth amidst 
the labours of the fields. Clarinda, 
after suffering some years of heartless 
neglect, suddenly meets with a man 
who admires her, even extravagantly, 
and that man a genius, a poet, admired 
in the best circles of the town. She 
is mentally capable of in some degree 
appreciating him, and is also flattered 
by his nptice. It is a dangerous 
position for a young and attractive 
woman to be married to a man she 

5 
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does not and cannot love ; and had 
Clarinda even gone further wrong, 
she has a claim upon our compassion. 
Again, on the side of Burns it must be 
said that his " Jean," who ultimately 
became his wife, was far from being 
intellectually fitted to be his com- 
panion, though after marriage she 
was a faithful and affectionate wife. 
Burns certainly had loved her, but at 
the time of the Clarinda episode his 
love had received a severe shock by 
her acquiescence in her father's deter- 
mination to separate the lovers. In 
this desertion of Burns she, too> 
claims compassion, for she did it 
under intimidation when very young ; 
and also it must unfortunately be 
remembered that the prospect of being 
an unmarried mother was, no doubt, 
to her less shocking than it ought to 
have been, as she was familiarly ac^ 
quainted with many such. Many 
readers, even real admirers of Burns, 
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fail to make allowance for his ac- 
knowledged sins, owing to a total 
want of knowledge and experience of 
the labouring agricultural population. 
Those who have seen much of that 
class can bear witness, with regret, 
that all Burns's sins are so common 
among them that instances of their 
occurrence cause little remark, and 
often even hardly any shame. In his 
time the state of matters was pro- 
bably even worse than it is at present, 
or has been for many years. But 
people born and brought up in a re- 
fined and highly educated society, 
and living under the habitual in- 
fluence of its manners, judge the 
wonderful ploughman by their own 
standard of morals, forgetting that their 
habits and all their training, as well as 
their lives of comfort and ease, have 
protected them from the dangers and 
temptations to which he was exposed. 
Their case is that of those 

5—2 
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" Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill. 
Supplied wi' store o* water ; 
The neaped happer's ebbing still. 
And still the dap plays clatter."* 

They do not at all know the lives 
of the labouring poor, they have never 
experienced and cannot even imagine 
their hardships and trials. Sin can 
only be sin, and never ought to be 
disguised ; but let us not forget that 
great sin has often appeared in the 
same character with some noble virtues 
which command respect, even while 
we mourn over that which dims their 
beauty and much injures their good 
effect upon our race. Of this Burns 
was a conspicuous example. 

" What's dune ye partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. "t 

9. Conclusion, 
Certainly when all his failings have 

* "Address to the Unco Guid, or the Rigidly 
Righteous." 

t " Address to the Unco Guid," etc 
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been admitted, and when all his 
struggles have been appreciated, 
Bums was no such weak or abandoned 
character as is too commonly supposed. 
The power, even of his writings, would 
be inexplicable if he had been such a 
one as even his biographers for the 
most part tell us that he was. It 
was not an abandoned profligate, nor 
even a poor, irresolute, well-meaning 
sinner, living half his life on familiar 
terms with evil, and periodically seized 
with fits of good intentions — it was 
not such a one as this that over- 
whelmed hypocrisy with such wither- 
ing scorn, and held up rural piety to 
admiration in " The Cotter's Saturday 

ft 

Night." Nor was it such a one, we 
may be sure, who called forth such 
tender sympathy for wounded hares 
and thieving mice, made us shiver by 
his description of the winter storm, 
and while the steeples rocked, and 
over burdened labour was fast asleep. 
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made us feel for the helpless birds 
and silly sheep cowering under the 
cliffs as a refuge from driving snow. 
No, it was not such a character that 
could see Nature with so clear an eye 
and depict her with such admirable 
fidelity. Distortion in the world of 
man's mind always reflects itself some- 
how in his viewof the external creation. 
But in Bums we have an infinite 
tenderness, and ever-present humanity 
in everyone of his graphic pictures. 
No part of creation is to him utterly 
inanimate^ and the contemplation of 
it constantly leads his thoughts up- 
wards with unaffected piety to the 
Creator Himself. 
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Two remarkable illustrations of the 
argument in the foregoing pages have 
appeared since they were written, and, 
curiously enough, their appearance 
has been simultaneous, though in the 
one case it is a Scotch auction, in the 
other an article in an Italian periodical, 
that has corroborated the view here 
taken of the character of the poet. 
The latter, which we take first, is — it 
will be seen — almost the echo of our 
own criticisms (see page 46). 

I. An Italian Criticism. 

Signer Giuseppe Chiarini, in his 
article in La Nuova Antologia^ April 
1st, 1886, on "Robert Burns,*' alludes 
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to Shairp, and objects to his view that 
it is strange the same man should 
have written " The Cotter's Saturday- 
Night" and "The Holy Fair" : 

" But, for my part, if I may say that 
which I feel, I do not find between 
the one and the other poem any such 
violent contradiction as Shairp — and, 
perhaps, some others — find there. The 
poet, it is true, in 'The Cotter's Satur- 
day Night,' glorifies religion — glorifies, 
that is, the frank or pure expression 
of the religious sentiment; while, in 
* The Holy Fair,' he satirizes religion, 
but only so far as it is worldly show, 
trade, and shop. ' The Cotter's Satur- 
day Night' is the faithful picture of 
the true piety of a humble family in 
Scottish country life ; ' The Holy 
Fair' is precisely the reverse of the 
medal. What contradiction is there 
in describing first one thing and then 
the other ? Why should he who has 
depicted that religious virtue be un- 
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able— without any contradiction — to 
satirise the opposite vice?" 

Again he writes : 

" Even Chambers is, it appears, like 
Shairp, amongst those who think — 
and from their point of view they are 
not wrong — that religion is a thing 
which should not be touched, some- 
thing of which there must be no 
correction — not even to expose its 
defects, its abuses, and its errors. . . . 
However that may be — and, perhaps, 
it cannot well be denied that in * The 
Holy Fair * there are some touches a 
little irreverent, and that the whole 
tone of the poem is somewhat light — 
the satire is very notable for the comic 
force of the representation. If this 
force in the Italian translation appear 
weak, the fault is not that of Burns, 
but of him who has set himself 
obstinately to translate a work of art 
from one tongue into another, though 
he knows well that translations either 
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in prose or in poetry, free or literal, 
always are, and can never be anything 
else than, treason to the authors." 
^ ^ ^ ^ 

" Such his life, and such his verses, 
in which beat all the affections, all 
human sentiments — ^love, enthusiasm, 
compassion, indignation; and all 
speak the language of truth." 

* aie * aie 

" I say that Burns was one of the 
most splendid examples by which it 
appeared to me I could prove the 
truth of the ideas about poetry and 
the poets expressed in the first chapter 
of this writing. If I should not have 
proved anything, the fault is entirely 
my own, because the example was in 
truth splendid and fitting." 

The original Italian of these pass- 
ages is subjoined : 

" Ma ecco, io, se debbo dire quel che sento, non 
trovo fra T una e V altra poesia quella contradizione 
cosi stridente che lo Shairp, ed altri forse^ ci trova. 
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II poeta nel Sabato sera nella Capannagloii^ca., h vero, 
la religione, glorifica, cio^, V espressioneschietta e 
pura del sentimento religioso ; fa, h vero nella Ftera 
santa la satira della religione inquanto h pompa 
mondana, mestiero, e bottega. II Sabato sera nella 
Capanna h la pittura fidele della vera piet^ di un 
umile famiglia delle campagne Scozzesi, la Fiera 
Santa h precisamenti il rovescio della medaglia. 
Qual contradizione c' h nel descrivere prima una 
cosa, poi r altra ? Perch^ chi ha dipinto quella 
virtii religiosa, non potr^, senza contradirsi, fare 
la satira del vizio opposto ?" 

* Anchc il Chambers ^, sivede, come lo Shairp, 
tra coloro i quail pensano (e dal loro punto di 
vista non hanno torto) che la religione sia qual- 
che cosa che non bisogna toccare, qualche cosa di 
cui non bisogna riprendere, anzi nemmeno mettere 
in mostra i difetti, gli abusi, e gli errori. . . . 
Comunque sia di ci6 (e forse non si pu6 negare 
che nella Fiera Santa ci sia qualche tocco un po' 
irriverente, e che tutta V intonazione della poesia 
sia un po' leggera) la satira h molto notevole per 
forza comica di rappresentazione. Se questa 
forza nella traduzione italiana parr^ debolezza, la 
colpa non 6 del Burns, ma di chi ha la fissazione 
di ostinarsi a tradurre un' opera d' arte da una 
lingua in un' altra, pur sapendo che le traduzioni, 
o in prosa o in poesia, o libere o litterali, sono 
sempre, e non possono mai essere altro, che tradi- 
menti fatti agli autorL" 

'' Tale la sua vita, e tali i suoi versi : nei quali 

palpitano tutti gli afietti, tutti i sentiment! umani, 

1' amore, T entusiasmo, la compassione, la indig- 

nazzio della verit^" 

i^ ^ % % ^ 

" lo disse che il Bums era uno dei piii splendid i 
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esempi coi qoaH mi pareva, di poter prorare la 
▼erita dcUe poche idee intomo aUa poesia ed ai 
poed da me espresse nel primo ca{Mtolo di qnesto 
scritto. Se Don avessi piovato mdk, la colpa e 
tntta mia, perdi^ V esempio era splendido daYveio 
e calzante.^ — Giuseppe Chiauni. 
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II. Unpublished Writings of 

Burns. 

Some remarkable relics of Burns 
have been lately sold in Edinburgh. 
They w6re the property of a gentle- 
man, now deceased ; and their history, 
given by the family, is that the poet 
gave them to an ancestor, who, as 
well as his son and successor, care- 
fully preserved them, along with many 
other literary treasures, valued for 
their rarity. Those of Burns consist 
of manuscript pieces both in prose 
and verse, dating from 1781 to 1784; 
therefore older than most of his pub- 
lished works. There seems to be no 
doubt that they are in Burns's hand- 
writing ; and the belief at first enter- 
tained that they were original com- 
positions as yet unpublished, written 
by the poet himself when he was only 
from twenty-two to twenty-five years 
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of age, caused extraordinary prices to 
be given for them — in one case 310 
guineas, in another 150. The char- 
acter of the verse was not unlike what 
we might have expected in the youth- 
ful efforts of a real genius, though it 
was certainly very far from the stand- 
ard attained in the maturity of his 
powers. Unfortunately, it has since 
turned out that the poems were 
merely copied by Burns out of old 
periodicals, and are, therefore, only 
interesting as an illustration of the 
bent of his mind and the character of 
his reading. Looked at, however, 
from this point of view, they are in 
remarkable harmony with what has 
been said above of the essentially 
devout and religious feeling, which 
animated him through his whole 
career; for religion is in them the 
prevailing topic. Here and there 
indeed, as we might expect in a 
commonplace book, scraps of a gay 
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and trivial character are found mixed 
up along with serious meditations ; 
but even these are innocent, and the 
general tone of the extracts is pure, 
devout, and Christian. The mind of 
the young man was evidently much 
occupied with high and solemn sub- 
jects. 



THE END. 
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